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MR.  CATTLEMAN,  READ  THIS 

"V 

There  is  scarcely  a ranger  in  the  Southwest  who  has  not 
at  some  time  been  greatly  inconvenienced  and  endured  much 
loss  from  lack  of  feed  following  a season  of  light  rainfall. 

These  periodical  losses  we  believe  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  cattlemen  working 
together  to  improve  the  range  by  a systematic  elimination 
of  the  undesirable  vegetation,  encouraging  that  which  is 
good  and  introducing  new  vegetation  by  planting  seeds  of 
grasses  that  are  known  to  thrive  under  similar  conditions 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from  other  parts  of  the  . 
world. 

tor  more  than  a score  of  years  Aggeler  & :\lusser  Seed 
Company  have,  by  selection  and  adaptation,  given  to  the 
•Southwest  the  best  class  of  vegetables  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world,  thereby  contributing  much  to  the  upbuilding 
of  this  great  empire. 

Our  latest  organized  effort  to  be  of  a substantial  benefit 
to  the  Great  »Southwest  is  to  assist  the  stockmen  to  find 
some  valuable  forage  plants  that  will  endure  each  and  every 
condition  that  exists  on  the  vast  ranges  of  the  desert  and 
mountains,  that  they  may  be  covered  with  grasses  that  will 
maintain  great  herds  of  stock. 

The  war  has  brought  about  a realization  of  the  enormous 
waste  Of  resources  that  passed  unnoticed  or,  if  noticed,  little 
heed  was  given  them. 

One  great  source  of  waste  exists  in  the  barren  condition 
of  what  are  called  desert  lands:  unirrigated  lands,  hill  sides, 
sw.amp  lands,  alkali  soils,  and  many  other  conditions. 

We  have  given  this  much  study  and  have  concluded  there 
is  somewhere  some  good  grass  suited  to  these  conditions  so 
that  if  sufficient  seed  were  obtainable  these  barren  places  . 
'could  be  made  to  support  countless  herds  of  cattle,  goats 
and  sheep. 

After  several  years  of  application  to  this  subject  we  have 
found  a number  of  grasses  and  millets  that  are  now  grow- 
ing pn  ranges  and  in  places  such  as  we  have  described. 

If  you  are  interested  in  maintaining  a good  range,  write 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  No.  Tf'l  and  Xo.  772.  the  latter  entitled  “The  Genera 
of  Grasses  of  the  United  States.’'  with  special  reference  to 
the  economic  species  by  A.  S.  Hitchcock.  Systematic  Agros- 
tologist. 

By  a careful  study  of  the  various  agricultural  bulletins, 
l>oth  Federal  and  State,  and  of  the  valuable  work  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  r.  B.  Kennedy  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. together  with  our  demonstration  of  grasses,  seed  of 
which  was  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  wor’d.  we  have 
much  encouragement,  believmg  that  by  the  same  system  of 
Selection  and  adaptation  ticat  met  with  success  in  the  vege- 
table line,  will  succeed  in  the  betterment  of  our  range.  It 
is  too  big  a job  for  the  individual:  your  co-operation  is 
essential. 


Japaue.xf* 


SiiKai*  Cane.  V permanent  source  of  forage 
when  e.stahli.shed.  See  page  2S. 
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We  invite  you  to  see  our  demonstration  at  the  rear  of 
our  warehouse,  1934^  P^aSt  Fifteenth  Street,  one  block  east 
of  Alameda  Street. 


WHAT  31 A V 


1*H  SFFX  (;K0\MA(;  thp:hk: 


(jirasses 

Napier 

Guinea 

Rhodes 

=*Smilo 

*Harding' 

^pidgreon 

Para 

=*'Western  Wolth 
•^PaspaluTn 
♦Texas  Blue 
Hilo  . 


.3li.scellaiieous 

A\'onder  Forage 
Kafir  Sorghum 
.Japanese  Alillet 
Siberian  Proso 
Setaria,  frbm 
Africa 

Upago,  from 
Africa 


Alfalfa 

Common 

Smooth  Peruvian 
Hairy  Peruvian 
Grims 
Hybrid 

White  Flo^yering 
Cossack 


AVe  have  also  continued  a part  of  our  last  year’s  demon- 


block on  AA'est 
vear’s  growth 


stration  at  the  1500 
be  seen  the  second 
without . irrigation  : 

Nanier  . 

Guinea 
Smilo 
Para 
Orchard 
Paspalum 

Also,  second  year’s  growth  on 
worth  vour  while  to  see  these. 

^ 

. *Grow  throughout  the  winter  months. 


Sixteenth  St.,  where  nray 
of  the  following  grasses 


Bromus 
Red  Top 
, Italian  Rye 
Perennial  Rye 
Chewings  Fescue 

various  sorghums.  It  is 


MR.  DAIRYMAN  AND  STOCKMAN, 
READ,  THIS 

You  want  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  economical  feed 
you  can  obtain  upon  a limited  acreage.  To  get  this  you 
w'ant  the  crops  that  will  give  you  the  best  quality  and 
■greatest  tonnag'e  for  your  silo.  You  also  want  the  pasture 
that  will  give  you  best  quality  and  quantity  extending  over 
the  longest  season.  You  also  want  the  crops  best  suited 
to  your  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

AV e have  given  much  attention  to  your  requirements  and 
we  are  sure  you  will  find  in  this  bulletin  something  suited 
to  your  purpose.  We  also  invite  you  to  see  our  demon- 
stration referred  to  on  the  preceding  page. 

POULTRYMEN 


To  the  small  stock  breeder  and  poultryman.  you  will  find 
in  this  bulletin  Just  as  much  of  interest  to  you  as  to  the 
large  breeder.  Read  it  carefully. 
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HOW  TO  PLANT  SMALL  GRASS  SEED 


> 


liKTTlAG  A STAAU  B\  THE  COURIBATED  SVSTE31 


INIany  stockmen  have  been  deprived  of  valuable  pasture  M 
for  grazing  because  of  the  almost  , insurmountable  difficulty  5 
to  sow  fine  grass  seeds  and  get  a good  stand. 

Mr.  Renfrew,  who  has  320  acres  of  Rhodes  Grass  growing 
at  Xiland  on  the  heaviest  kind  of  alkalin-e  soil,  situated  on 
the  border  of  Salton  Sea.  kindly  offers  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion which  we  will  try  to  explain.. 

Plow  and  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil,  make  as  level  - 
as  possible  and  grade  it  to  a fall  of  12  inches  to  the  thousand 
feet.  Sow  the  seed  broadcast  both  east  and  west  and  again 
north  and  south.  After  the  seed  has  been  sown  drag"  the 
field  in  straight  lines  from  the  higher  toward  the  lower 
side  with  an  ordinary  drag,  having  nailed  to  the  bottom,' 
three  feet  apart,  pieces  of  4x4  beveled  at  the  foreward  end. 
This  makes  small  irrigating  ditches.  This  is  failed  the  cor-  • 
rugating  system.  Allow  water  to  flow  slowly  and  contin-  " 
ually  through  the  ditches  each  day  until  the  seed  has 
sprouted  and  the  grass  well  established,  after  Avhich  time 
apply  the  water  only  when  needed.  ^ % 


Mr.  Stockman*  ^'^nt  to  place  a tank  at  a 

spring,  somewhere  on  your  range  and  v 
would  like,  to  kijow  how  large  a tank  you  will  need.  The 
following  table  gives  the  capacity  of  a tank  of  a .given  size.  ' 
Know  the  number  of  cattle  you  have  and  estimate  that  each 
head  will  require  five  gallons  per  day.  . 

A tank  6 feet  in  diameter^and  S feet  deep  holds  1076  gal- 
Ions  and  would  keep  100  cattle  four  days,  25  cattle  15  days. 

The  next  size,  8x8,  holds  3000  gallons. 

Tanks  of  the  diameters  given  below  hold  the  following  > 
number  of  gallons  for  each  foot  in  depth:.  * 


A tank  6 feet  in  diameter  holds 247  gals  per  ft  * 

A tank  8 feet  in  diameter  holds 375  ^als’  per  ft  4 

A tank  9 feet. in  diameter  holds.  . 475  gals  per  ft  ( 

A tank  10  feet  in  diameter  holds 5S6  gals  per  ft*  ► 

A tank  11  feet  in  diameter  holds ...  . . 710  gals!  per  ft  * 

A tank  13  feet  in  diameter  holds.  ............  992  gals  per  ft  4 

A tank  15  feet  in  diameter  holds .' 1321  gals  per  ft  T 

A tank  20  feet  in  diameter  holds 2349  gals  per  ft 

A tank  25  feet  in  diameter  holds 3670  gals!  per  ft*  4 

A tank  30  feet  in  diameter  holds 5080  gals!  per  f t* 


Segment  Planter.  .V 
good  thing  to  plant 
grass  seeds  in  rough 
places. 


Figured  on  the  above  basis,  a L 
cistern  15  feet  in  diameter  and  10  J 

feet  high  would  hold  13,210  gal- 
Ions.  A cistern  20  feet  in  diam-  V* 
eter  and  15  feet  high  would  hold  ' : 
35.235  gallons. 


THE  SMALL  RANGE 

IMany  have  small  raixges,  hill.v 
and  rough.  T6  these  we  say  get 
a Segment  Planter  like  the  illus- 
tration, v.’hich  can  be  operated  as 
easily  as  a walking  cane.  Use  it 
to  stab  the  seed  into  the  ground 
where  it  will  be  safe  from  insects 
and  birds,  and  where  the  seed 
may  germinate,  take  root  and  ' 
grow,  then  when  a rabbit  or 
other  pest  would  eat  the  foliage, 
the  crown  being  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  well  rooted,  is  protected  ^ 
and  will  quickly  grow  again. 

This  precaution  may  seem  im- 
practical and  unwarranted,  but  a- 
can  you  expect  valuable  grasses  . 
to  grow  with  less  attention  than 
would  be  given  other  crops? 
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Napier  Grass  .as  a Wind  Break 
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NAPIER 


l*eniii  setiim  I’urpiireiim 


(See  our  Demonstration,  1934  E.  15th  St.) 

Napier  g:rass  is  a rank  growing'  cane-like  perennial.  It 
grows  to  a height  of  from  S to  12  feet  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  moisture  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
plants  stool  extensively,  forming  clumps  with  many  leafy 
stalks.  Under  favorable  conditions  and  where  the  plants 
are  not  crowded,  as  many  as  seventy-five  or  even  one  hun- 
dred or  more  stalks  may  be  produced  by  a single  plant.  The 
stalks  or  canes  are  erect  growing  and  leafy.  Prior  to  seed- 
ing many  fine  branches  are  produced  from  the  leaf  axils  of 
the  main  stems.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  a single  cane  to 
yield  as  many  as  ten  or  more  seed  heads. 

The  best  time  for  planting  dormant  Joints  in  the  open 
field  is  in  IMarch,  or  if  the  ground  is  cold  and  there  is  yet 
danger  of  frost  better  wait  until  April  or  ^lay. 

^N'ithin  two  or  three  weeks  these  dormant  joints  will, 
sprout  and  root  freely.  These  are  offered  a.s  rooted  sprouts. 
These  sprouts  will  within  eight  or  ten  weeks  grow  twenty 
or  more  sprouts  forming  a clump  that  may  be  divided  so 
that  each  sprout  will  have  some,  roots.  These  are  offered 
as  divided  crowns.  There  is  practically  no  risk  planting 


them  as  100  per  cent  will  grow  if  giv^en  sufficient  moisture. 

The  supply  of  divided  crowns  is  limited.  Because  of  the 
time  and  labor  that  is  required  to  produce  them  it  is  reason- 
able that  the  price  should  be  higher. 

Where  frost  may  not  appear  before  November  1st,  it  is’ 
safe  , enough  to  plant  dormant  joints  or  rooted  sprouts  dur- 
ing August,  but  after  September  1st  we  should  advise 
the  planting  of  divided  crowns.. 

When  you  receive  your  joints  that  have  been  several  days 
in  transit,  put  them  in  fresh  water  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hour,  and  should  you  not  have  time  to  plant  them  at 
once,  let  them  remain  in  the  water  a week  or  even  longer, 
hut  change  to  fresh  water  about  every  third  day.  They  will 
root  and  sprout  in  the  water. 

After  you  have  grown  your  own  cuttings  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  field  growing,  we  advise  the  African  way  of 
planting  them,  viz.:  put  the  canes  through  a corn  cutting 
machine,  then  spread  them  broadcast  over  well  prepared 
ground,  and  disk  or  ])low  them  under,  and  irrigate.  Or 
they  may  be  dropped  in  rows  and  planted  as  potatoes.  Where 
irrigation  and  cultiA^ation  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  hege.  this 
way  should  be  given  preference.  It  would  b'e  a great  saving 
of  labor  to  lay  whole  canes  in  the  furrows  and  plow  them 
under,  but  not  too  deeply,  two  inches  is  about  the  proper 
depth  where  moisture  is  sufficient. 

Single  eye  cuttings  are  planted  with  very  little  difficulty. 
The  operation  of  preparing  it  provides  a sharp  joint  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cutting;  and  this  is  simply  thrust  obliquely 
into  the  ground  covering  the  joint  to  a depth  of  4 or  .5 
inches.  With  canes  in  good  condition  and  other  factors 
favorable,  both  roots  and  sprouts  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
single  joint  and  a good  vigorous  plant  soon  established. 

One  joint  planted  during  April  will  grow  as  many  as 
twenty  or  more’sprouts  that  may  be  separated  July  1st,  and 
planted  separately,  so  that  by  October  1st  the  original 
joint  may  be ' multiplied  by  400.  We  advise  that  no  sub- 
division be  made  after  October  1st  but  let  the  crown  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  following;  April  when  each  one  will 
again  produce  twenty  or  more  divisions  besides  many  joints. 
Thus  one  joint  within  twelve  months  will  produce  more  than 
8000  plants.  This  is  a conservative  estimate. 

For  field  pasture  or  browsing  we  recommend  planting  two 
feet  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
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\APIKR  U ontfmied) 


For  frequent  cutting'  we  advise  planting  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way;  thus  ope  plant  to  each  square  foot  will 
quickly  fill  the  space  solidly  with  succulent  green  feed  that 
may  be  pastured  or  cut  frequently  for  hay  or  green  feed  for 
chickens,  rabbits  or  goats. 

The  grass  is  also  saiu  co  possess  drouth  resistant  qualities 
to  a ma'rked  degree,  but  it  will  thrive  best  where  soil  mois- 
ture is  not  lacking. 

In  a discussioii  of  this  grass  as  found  in  a state  of  nature 
in  Tropical  Africa  the  author  says: 

“It  occurs  along  watercourses  and  in  marshy  depressions, 
but 'also  enters  the  bush  and  forest  where  open,  spaces  afford 
sutticient  light.  - 1 n -rtch  ‘ marsh  land  it  attains  a height  of 
21  feet,  while  in  drier  soils  it  only  grows. 6 feet  high.” 

During  the  past  year  Napier  grass  has  received  consid-^ 
erable  advertisement.  In  some  cases  over  enthusiasm  has 
led  to  error  and  exaggeration  and  the  impression  has  be- 
come more  or  less  prevalent  that  this  grass  will  produce 
vfcNry  large  crops  on  practically  any  type  of  land  and  that  it 
requires  little  or  no  cultivation.  This  belief  is  based  upon 
a misapprehension.  Plantings  made  during  the  past  year 
indicate  that  results  will  vary  directly  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  moisture.  Its'  habit  of  growth 
is  like  millet  and  is  about  as  easily  eradicated  as  kafir  corn. 
It  grows  very  rapidly  and  maj'  be  cut  when  3 or  4 feet 
hign,  supplying  a heavy  yieji.i  of  green  feed  or  hay.  In 
nutritive  value  and  palatability\,  Napier  Grass  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  similar  non-leguminous  feed.  "A  lien  cut  at  the 
height  of  3 or  4 feet,  the  stubble  is  in  a tender  growing 
condition.  This  tends  to  promote  a quick  and  vigorous 
gT’owth  and  insures  a maximum  number  of  good  cuttings 
during  the  growing  season,  yielding  about  3 tons  or  more 
of  dry  hay  per  acre  each  cutting,  and  it  has  been  known 


Guinea  Napier 


Jii.st  Five  llonths’  Growth  from  Dormant  Joint 
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N APIER  4 Continued) 


to  produce  as  much  as  30  tons  of  grreen  feed  per  acre  in  ‘ 
30  days’  growth  from  two-year-old  roots.  Napier  Grass  can 
be  cut  as  many  times  per  year  as  alfalfa  and  will  produce 
several  times  as  much  good  feed  each  cutting,  if  given  the 
same  "honditions.  Napier  Grass  seems  especially  suited  as 
a green  feed  for  dairy  animals,  as  its  high  content  of  protein 
and  its  decidedly  palatable  nature  render  it  valuable  for  ^ 
green  feed. 

Napier  Grass  should  be  cut  while  young  and  succulent. 
This  is  not  only  important  in  encouraging  subsequent 
growth  but  it  also  insures  a green  feed  of  the  highest 
quality.  As  the  stalks  advance  towards  maturity  they  tend 
]to  become  hard  and  woody  and  much  of  it  will  be  refused 
by  stock.  In  New  South  Wales  this  grass  is  claimed  to 
make  a splendid  quality  of  hay  if  cut  when  3 or  4 feet 
high  and  properl5'  cured. 

It  is  used  extensively  for  silage,  but  always  with  ■ some  * 
coarser  forage.  It  is  too  succulent  to  be  siloed  without 
something  to  offset  this  condition. 

From  our  observation  of  Napier,  we  believe  that  the  best  - 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  used  is  in  the  manner  of  a 
permanent  pasture  for . browsing.  When  well  established  it 
will  endure  our  winters,  and  with  irrigation  could  be  pas-  • 
tured  throughout  the  summer  and  late  fall.  Cattle  cannot 
destroy  it.  If  browsed  clean  it  will  quickly  recover.  We  , 
believe  as  a browsing  pasture,  Napier,  is  at  its  best. 

Table  comparing  composition  of  green  Napier  grass  with 
Corn  and  Sorghum.  Taken  from  Bulletin  153.'  Florida  Ex-  t 
periment  Stati 


Nutrients 

Water  

Ash 

Protein  , 

Carbohydrates 

Fat  ; . . . 

Fiber  


Dormant  Joint.s 
Rooted  Sprouts 
Divided  ( roivns 


n : 


Corn 
Percent 
. 78.1 
. l.il 
. 1.9 

. 13.0 
.6 
5.2 


Sorghum 

Percent 

75.1 

1.4 

1.5 
14.0 

1.0 

7.0 


f.o.b. 


Napier 
Percent 
♦15. S4 
2.6S 
3.58 
14.13 
.53  . 
13.24 
f . o.  b. 


Price  Per  doz.  100 

Postpaid  Po.stpaid 
.......$  .75  ?4.00 

1.00  5.00 

1.25  6.00 


500 

here 

$12,00 

15.00 

24.00 


1000 

here 

$20.00 

.30.00 

40.00 
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\apier  Gra.s.s  eut  every  ten  days  froin  .June  until 
-Vo'vemher,  t«>  feed  the  thickens  and  Goats. 


NAPIER  DROUTH  RESISTANT 


<tn  the  27th- of  May  we  planted  a 400  foot  row  at  Laguna 
Beach  on  well -prepared  clay  soil  just  after  a rainfall  of  one 
inch.  The  bare  joints  planted  were  small  tips  and  unmarket- 
able yet  every  one  grew  and  without  further  attention  or 
moisture,  until  this  time, — October  1st, — they  grew  to  three 
feet  high  and  at  no  time  appeared  shrivelled  from  lack  of 
moisture'.  This  is  evidence  of  its  endurance  of  a season’s 
drouth.  We  expect  much  more  growth  next  summer.  , 

Napier  Grass  forms  an. ideal  wind-break  around  small  gar- 
dens; also  a good  sand-break  wherever  needed. 
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GUINEA  GRASS 


We  have  but  little  information  concerning'  this  g'lass'.  IMr. 
Nichols  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  is  our  authority  for  saying  it  is 
an  excellent  permanent  pasture  relished  by  all  stock. 

Senor  — ■ — of  Bogota,'"  Columbia,  South  America,  gives 

us  the  information  that  there  are  several  varieties.  The 
high. and  (Guinea  grows  on  the  mountains  and  is  called  Indian 
(.luinea.  It  is  farmed  for  fattening  cattle  that  eat  it.  The 
other  is  lowland  Guinea  and  is  valued  by  dairymen  as  a 
milk  producing  food. 

Our  d.emonstration  shows  it  growing  stems  emanating 
from  the'  crown  at  the  ground  and  growing  six  feet  high 
with  abundant  foaage  and  a seed  jDanicle  two  f'e^t  higher. 
It  is  perennial  aiT^_ts_ja.s--laardW‘'as  Napier. 

The  vtiTT^y  w'e  offer  is  the  highland  or  Indian  Guinea. 

We  have  no  seed  but  it  grows  readily  frp:n  mot  divisions, 
which  We, offer  at  .fl.OO  per  dozen,  postpaid,  to  anyone  wish- 
ing to  experiment' with  it. 


RHODES  GRASS 

’Write  DepartJiiieiit  of  Agriculture,  Wasliiiig'ton,  D.  C. 
Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1048. 


RHODKS  GRASS  < C ontiutied^ 


Was  discovered  in  South  Africa  by  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
and  developed  by  him  on  his  farm  fi-om  a few  handfuls  of 
seed  he  found  wild.  It  was  taken  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  and  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
sheep  industry  there.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
About  12  years  ago  it  was  brought  to  Florida  where  it 
became  known  as  the  East  Coast  Grass,  and  where  it  made 
records  of  wonderful  growth. 

For  first  hand  information  we  are  indebted  to  :\Ir.  O.  J. 
Renfrew,  who,  with  :\Ir.  W.  D.  Beatty,  have  320  acres  of 
Rhodes  Grass  growing  at  Xi’.and.  Cal.  The  soil  is  heavy 
and  salt.w  for  this  land  borders  on  the  Salton  Sea.  They 
are  cutting  it  six  times  a year  and  two  tons  per  cutting. 

After  two  years’  experience  with  Rhodes  Grass,  Mr..  Ren- 
frew says  of  it;  “It  is  a plant  which  thrives  well  in  warm 
climate.  It  is  perennial  in  a temperature  above  IS  degrees 
and  thrives  at  125  degrees.  It  stands  drouth  remarkably 
and  will  endure  much  neglect  and  pasturing.  It  does  not 
scald  in  hot  weather  from  excessive  moisture,  like  alfalfa. 
It  is  highest  in  protein  of  any  grass  tried.  Stock  like  it 
and  will  not  show  bloat.” 

Rhodes  Grass  will  drive  out  Bt- r:iuida  and  other  weeds 
because  of  its  dense  gro.,wth.  It  is  easil\-  eradicated  by  being 
plowed  once  and  let  stand  for  sixty  or  ninety  days.  It 
adds  humus  to  the  soil. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Rhodes  Grass  is  from  March  1st 
to  September  1st. 

The  soil  must  be  well  prepared  by  thorough  pulverizing, 
then  corrugated  (see  page  4).  Broadcast  14  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre,  going  over  the  field  twice,  once  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  sowing  7 pounds  each  way.  Keep  the 
soil  continually  moistened  until  the  grass  is  established. 
It  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  first  cutting  ma.v  be  had  the 
sixth  week.  Do  not  pasture  until  after  the  second  cutting. 

Price  per  lb.  J|<1.(!0  po.stpaid.  rite  fi*r  quantity  price. 


Another  year  of  experience  with  Rhodes  Grass  has  added 
much  to  its  popularity.  It  might  be  claiming  too  much  to 
say  that  for  a permanent  pasture  field  it  excels  alfalfa,  but 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  has  a wider  usefulness,  b<?- 
cause  it  will  thrive  on  soil  too  alkaline  for  alfalfa.  It  will 
endure  more  drouth,  more  pasturing,  more  neglect,  and  will 
support  as  many  head  of  stock  per  acre. 

The  following  extract  is  from,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  1048: 

Rhodes  Grass  was  first  cultivated  because  of  its  pasture 
value.  It  bears  trampling  well,  recovers  quickly  after  it  is 
eaten  down,  and  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  In 
pastures  favorably  located,  Rhodes  Grass  will  support  about 
two  steers  to  the  acre  for  9 to  10  months  and  double  that 
number  during  the  more  favorable  parts  of  the  year.  The 
quality  of  hay  made  from  Rhodes  Grass  is  superior  to  that 
of  most  other  grasses  in  that  it  contains  a larger  proportion 
of  leaves,  while  the  stems  are  slender,  tender,  and  sweet, 
so  that  the  hay  is  eaten  with  very  little  waste.  It  retains 
its  color  well  in  drying,  therefore  making  an  attractive 
bale  for  market. 

Mr.  McArthur  of  this  city  planted  twenty  acres  near 
Holtville  in  Imperial  Valley,  on  soil  that  .was  white  with 
alkali.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  concerning'  it.  He  sa.vs  it 
is  the  most  valuable  grass  that  has  ever  come  to  Southern 
California.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  waste  places; 
every  acre  of  alkali  soil  may  now  be  converted  into  valuable 
grazing  land. 

The  following  was  copied  from  the  Orchard  & Farm,  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy  ( Grass  and  Forage  Plant 
Investigation).  University  of  California: 

“Rhodes  Grass  hay  is  sweet  and  tender,  and  well  liked 
by  all  classes  of  stock.  It  has  an  attractive  appearance  and 
lends  itself  admirably  to  baling  for  market.  One  to  two 
tons  per  acre  would  be  considered  a poor  yield,  and  might 
be  expected  on-  poor  soils  with  insufficient  irrigation,  while 
on  good  soils  with  ample  irrigation  and  a long  season,  eight 
tons  per  acre  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  grass  grows 
very  rapidly  during  the  warm  summer,  thirty  days  being 
sufficient  to  produce  a cutting,  but  as  the  season  advances 
and  the  mean  temperature  becames  lower,  the  growth  be- 
comes less  rapid. 
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PASTURE  PLANT 


“Perhaps  the  best  way  to  utilize  Rhodes  Grass  is  to  make 
two  cuttings  of  hay  and  then  pasture  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Continuous  grazing  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
although  the  plant  withstands  pasturing  well.  We  have 
not  as  yet  determined  the'  carrying  capacity'  of  Rhodes  Grass 
for  California  conditions,  but  the  reports  from  other  states 
are  really  remarkable.  A very  conservative  estimate  would 
be  three  cows  per  acre  tor  eight  months. 

“Since  California  must  fi'om  now  on  produce  more  forage 
under  intensive  cultivation  we  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
the  grasses  that  win  heip  to  so1a'<'  the  livestocK  problem. 

“Experience  with  feeding  Rhodes  Grass  in  Imperial  Valley 
has  been  very  gratifying,  ana  it  is  believed  that  it  wlli  be  a 
\aluab!e  addition  to  th;  agricultural  and  cattle  products  of 
that  rich  territpi^vJ’  - - ' • 

Rh  ode  S' grass  does  not  grow  underground  sprouts  like 
Johnson  , or  Bermuda  grass,  but  sends  runners  over  the  sur- 
face like  strawberries.  It  is  easily  eradicated. 


Just  Six  Months’  Growth  from  One  Joint 
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V I'lot  IthodfN  «t  On.  Trial  (>ramul 


HARDING  G cASS 

(Phalnr5s  sp‘at;t;ii‘ra.  > ^ *^^v/  ' 


l.j:  >-matioii  l in-utar  ?Jn,  s; 

(S.  Front  Page) 


ai-  ] oiie''.  ted  lo  Prof.  P.  B.  Kenn  J’-'  T'O'  this  des^ripri'tn 
< : t n i .<  r.*\v  and  valuahie  grass: 

i'iv  •'•1  igin  of  Harding  Grass  is  ol-Cci;;  . and.  strange  to  say. 
it  iiU'  ;,Mt  -leoii  I'riund  tvild  in  any  .■<.iuuc.\'  Tt  is  a porerinial 
a. ! i d ''.aths hands  the  n’imatio  crenditions  in  rln^  great  central 
-f  Califoniia. 

Fx  I.mo  i.netiis  at  th^^-  Uni\'ersl F..i . rn  "r  ''.l-.is  ha'.'o  p : ‘Vr  e n 
ii  i t n will  maintain  itself  >’ear  ;iite:  Oi  J.nd  pl't.nlu  ee 


l*hjilares  .*<tenoi»tera. 


e.hundaiit  and  palatable  pasturage  or  hay  without  irriga- 
tion. ii  furnishes  succulent  feed  during  the  winter  season 
when  alfalfa  is  dormant. 

The  seed  germinates  quickly  and  readily  with  the  first  fall 
lains,  and  even  though  the  very  fine  hair-like  seedlings  are 
exposed  to  severe  frosts  they  are  not  injured.  It  grows 
rapidly  and  produces  large  clumps  the  first  season. 

The  foliage  is  devoid  of  hairy  coverings  of  any  kind,  and 
is  free  from  rust,  thus  tending  toward  a clean  hay  and 
palatable  pasturage.  During  the  first  season  the  flower- 
bearing stems  are  comparatively  few  and  grow  only  about 
two  feet  high.  During  the  second  season  a dense  leafy 
mass  three  feet  high  is  produced  with  the  flower-bearing 
stems  four  to  six  feet  high,  depending  on  the  rainfall. 
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Feeding  experiments  with  calves,  in  co-operation  with  Dr. 
Woll  at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  sho\v  that  the  winter 
growth  of  the  grass  is  very  much  liked  and  that  it  compares 
very  favorably  with  alfalfa  as  a feed.  All  classes  of  stock 
are  partial  to  it. 

Small  trial  plots  at  Berkeley  have  also  done  well,  although 
the  growth  is  much  slower. 

P.  B.  KENNEDY, 


Grass  and  Forage  Plant  Investigations. 
University  of  California. 


Write  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  California,  and 
ask  for  “New  Grasses  for  Califiirnia — Phalares  Stenoptera 
Hack,"  by  P. 'B.  Kennedy. 


What  Prof.  F.  W.  oil  Says  of  It 


Prof.  P.  B. ’Kennedy, 
Hilgard  Hall, 

Berkeley,  California, 
dear  Prof.  Kennedy: 


University  Farm, 
Davis,  California,  6-2-19. 


The  sample  of  Harding  Grass  cut  last  December  on  the 
1-acre  plat  at  the'' University  Farm  has  been  analyzed  at 
Prof.  Jaffa’s  Laboratory  with  the  following  results: 


Composition  of  Harding  Grass 


Water  . .-rv i . . . 20.00% 

Protein  15.71% 

Fat  (ether  extract) ' 4.80% 

■ Fibre  - 14.92% 

Nitrogen — free  extract  34.45% 

Ash  10.00% 


100.00%  - 

- 

The  sample  was  cut  after  a period  of  severe  freezes  in  this 
section,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  grass  ap- 
preciably. The  grass  was  6 to  12  inches  high  at  this  time. 

I Cuttings  taken  during  the  growing  season  when  the  grass 
r grew  to  a height  of  3 to  4 feet  or  more  on  this  plat  would 
doubtless  show  a lower  percentage  of  protein  and  a higher 
fibre  content,  but  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  sample 
submitted  show,  beyond  a doubt,  that  this  grass  is  excep- 
tionally high  in  protein,  fat  and  mineral  matter,  and  sug- 
' gests  that  it  will  prove  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
i of  California  forage  plants.  Feeding  trials  with  the  grass 
[ conducted  with  stock  at  the  University  Farm  showed  that 
it  is  very  palatable  to  dairy  cows,  sheep  and  goats. 

I shall  watch  with  great  interest  further  developments  in 
introducing  this  grass,  and  making  its  merits  known  to  the 
stock-men  of  the  State,  It  would  appear  to  me  that  it  is,  a 
very  renjarkably  promising  plant  that  may  prove  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  our  stock  interests. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signature)  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Prof,  of  Animal  Nutrition. 


(The  King  of  All  Winter  Grasses) 

For  cold  districts  Phalaris  is  the  grass.  It  seems  to  thrive 
- on  the  cold,  and  grows  :an  inch  a- d'ay  or,  more  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Thoroughly- perennial,  and  fnakes  a valuable,  and 
; permanent  pasture.  Can'; also  be  made'. into  hay.'  Plant  from 
March  to  June  at  the  rate  of  2 to  3 p blinds  per  acre.  Can 
also  be  established  from  roots  planted  from  May  to  August, 
» about  18,000,  eighteen  inches  apa,rt,  being  required  to.  cover 
r an  acre. 

J.  D.  THOMSON,: 
Altadena. 

Mr.  Thomson  says  also  that  after  cutting  his  Harding 
Grass  for  seed  the  plot  lay  dormant  until  September;  then, 
without  any  irrigation,  it  started  to  grow,  and  before  rain- 
fall made  considerable  growth. 


Dear  Sirs: 

Regarding  the  Harding  Grass  (Phalaris  Stenoptara)  I 
wish  I could  get  more.  Having  a few  seeds  in  1918  I planted 
them  in  6 times,  beginning  Oct.  12,  the  last  planting  being  on 
March  25th.  I am  well  pleased  with  the  results,  although  it 
does  not  grow  very  high  in  our  granite  soil,  it  is  the  only 
grass  I know  of  that  will  pay  here. 

A.  LAFORGE, 

Newcastle, 

California. 
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I’ara  Gra>«s  tlit*  seoand  seas«m  without 
irrisation.  jsrowii  in  a vacant  lot  in 
the  < ity  of  1j«»s  Angeles 


PARA  GRASS 


It  is  the  native  pasture  grass  on  the  meadows  and  bottom 
lands  of  Mexico.  Cattle  fatten  upon  it  with  no  other  feed. 

Dr.  AVnl.  R.  Livingston  of  Oxnard:  California,  writes:  “I 

have  many  hundred.s  of  .^cres  of  Para  tirass  in  Mexico, 
where  we' consider  it  the  most  valuable  forage  plant.  I 
have  worked  2ti(i  mules  at  a time,  feeding-  them  Freshly  cut 
Para,  as  roughage  with  some  corn.  I know  of  no  other 
green  plant  that  will  sustain  working  animals:  the  amount 
of  forage  per  acre  is  enormous.” 

Excellent  for  swamp  or  overflow  lands  or  with  irrigation 
— anv  kind  of  soil  that  has  sufficient  moisture — endures 
much  alkali — roots  survive  the  cold  winter  and  months  of 
drouth — foliage  is  dormant  in  winter,  hut  without  irrigation 
will  grow  three  or  four  feet  high  in  the  spring  until  checked 
by  drouth — with  iridgation  sroAvs  rampantly — ;may  be  cut 
and  dried  for  hav  every  four  weeks — it  is  i-elished  by  all 
gtock — it  does  not  seed  in  this  climate — is  propagated  by 
transplanting  joints  or  stems  or  by  spreading  green  grass 
on  prepared  ground  and  disked  in. 

A grower  in  Imperial  whose,  name  we  do  not  have,  planted 
it  on  some  low  moist  land  lying  along  the  ditch.  He  says  he 
cut  indre  feed,  per  acre  from  Para  than  from  alfalfa.  We 
state  decidedly  you  can  have  nothing  better  than  Para  in  its 
propel-  jilace. 

Thove  is  no  seed,  therefore  Ave  offer  stems  at  7.5  cents  per 
ItHi.  §5.011  pt^r  1000.  It  multiplies  ranidly.  One  hundred 
stems  carefully  cultivated  for  one  season  Avonld  prove  suffi- 
cienP  for  a good  start. 


ALFILARIA 


< Eroilinm  Cieiitariiini  ► 


This  valuable  range  grass  is  too  much  neglected. 

Cardinal  points:  For  the  Kange — Any  kind  of  soil — en- 

dures little  alkali — native  in  SouthAvestern  United  States — 
foliage  disappears  AA'ith  extended  drouth,  but  roots  surA'iA’-e 
and  AA'ith  sufficient  moisture  to  start  growth  it  will  mature 
seed.  AVith  extended  rainy  season  the  growth  of  fora.ge 
Avill  cover  the  ground  tAvelve  inches  or  more — the  fora,ge  is 
succulent  and  relished  by  al!  stock — it  seeds  freely  and  is 
a valuable  -fange  grass  for  Avinter  and  spring  on  desert  or 
mesa.  meadoAA'  or  hillside — it  requires  little  or  no  prepara- 
tions. It  Is  not  a particularly  drouth  resistant  grass,  but 
grass  roots — easily  ei-adicated.  FiA'e  pounds  of  seed  is  suffi- 
cient to  soAv  one  acre  broadcast. 

It  attains  perfection  in  Southern  Texas. 

Per  !b.  $J.OD  iio.-stpaid.  AVrite  for  quantity  price. 


AUSTRALIAN  SALTBUSH 

(Atriplex  semibacoa<i«) 


Australian  Saltbush  Gi'owmg;  by  the  Roadside 


One  plant  growing'  by  a roadside  on  clay  soil  having-  had 
no  moisture  other  than  the  season’s  rainfall. 

Cardinal  points:  For  rang'e  near  the  coast  or  interior  low- 

lands where  fog's  are  of  frequent  occurrence — any  kind  of 
soil — endures  much  alkali — thrives  with  a minimum  of  mois- 
ture— very  succulent  during-  winter,  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, when  it  is  relished  by  all  stock — becomes  parched  by 
heat  in  late  summer,  then  it  is  less  palatable  to  stock,  but 
they  will  thrive  if  forced  by  hunger  to  eat  it — it  seeds 
freely.  Requires  no  preparation  of  soil  for  seeding.  Can- 
not cut  and  dry  as  hay — has  one  tap  root — easily  eradicated. 

Per  n».  Jj'l.OO  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  price. 

< . 

The  best  way  to  get  a stand  of  Saltbush  is  to  sow  broad- 
cast the  seed  during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
Five  pounds  of  seed  will  sow  one  acre  broadcast,  i 

Saltbush  has  made  a new  record  which  establishes  a 
value.  Heretofore,  this  has  not  been  appreciated,  although 
for  years  we  have  tried  to  make  plain  that  its  principal 
use  was  for  sheep  and  goat  pasture. 

Mr.  Maurer,-  who  has  large  interests  in  the  San  Clemente 
Islands,  and  maintains  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  states 
that  were  it  not  for  the  several  hundred  pounds  of  Saltbush 
he  purchased  from  us  several  years  ago  he  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  lost  his  herd.  If  you  have  any  waste  land,  sow 
Saltbush;  it  may  be  depended  upon  when  all  else  fails. 

Had  the  owners  of  Guadaloupe  wisely  sown  Saltbush  seed 
over  their  island  several  years  ago  they  would  not  have 
found  it  necessary  to  ship  their  herds  to  the  mainland,  en- 
tailing much  expense  and  inevitable  loss  of  animals. 

Fire  may  devastate  the  range  and  destroy  all  dry  forage 
in  its  path,  but  the  Saltbush  being  perpetually  green  is 
absolutely  uninjured  by  fire. 
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COCKSFOOT 


( Dai’t j > alst*  called  Orchard  (iruss^ 

:Mr.  Adolph  ^Moritzson.  a grass  and  seed  expert,  sa>^  of  it: 

“Fifty  years  ago  the  Bank’s  Peninsula  of  New  Zealand 
^vas  a wilderness.  JNothing  worth  while  grew  theye.  The 
country  was  worth  nothing  as  a grazing  land  for  /attle  or 
sheep.  Then  came  the  grass  that  made  New  / Zealand. 
Cocksfoot  was  sown  on  this  ground,  and  in  a Jrew  years 
the  region  became  one  of  the  best  grazing  districts  in  New 
Zealand.  / 

t 

Cocksfoot  will  grow  well  under  a wide  variety  of  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  a particularly  drouth  resistant  grass,  but 
it  readily  adapts  itself  to  nearly  all  types  df  soils.  For 
forty  years  it  has  thrived  on  the  rocky  and  ,/iiilly  lands  of 
New  Zealand.  AVhere  other  grasses  died  out  it  produced 
luxuriant  crops  of  grass.  It  is  a stooling  plant.  It  seeds 
freely  and  any  bare  spots,  on  the  ground  are  soon  seeded 
by  the  plant  itself.  According  to  ]\Ir.  ^Moritzson,  the  plants 
grow  three  to  five  feet  high.  It  is  not  easily  killed  out 
by  close  grazing  as  many  pasture  and  ranch  grasses  are. 
But  it  does  require  an  average  amount  of  rainfall.  Five 
on  six  weeks  of  very  dry  weather  would  not  kill  the  crop, 
he  thinks,  but  that  number,  of  months  would  probably,  be 
too  much  for  the  plant. 

The-feeding  value  of  Cocksfoot  is  very  high.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  shipped  considerable  distances  into  the  Bank’s 
Peninsula  districts  to  be  fattened.  They  get  no  feed  except 
cocksfoot,  yet  they  bring  as  good  prices  on  the  market  as 
grain-fed  animals.  This  is  a good  testimony  for  the  grass. 

This  grass  does  well  sown  either  with  or  without  other 
grasses.  -It  is  frequently  sown  in  such  pasture  mixtures 
as  white  clover,  red  clover  and  rye  grass.  If  sown  alone, 
25  or  30  pounds  of  the  Cocksfoot  seed  will  insure  a good 
stand  of  grass. 

Keep  the  cattle  away  from  the  grass  until  it  is  well 
established.  Otherwise  the  j'oung  plants  may  be  eaten  so 
close  and  trampled  so  much  that  they  will-  die.  After  the 
grass  once  makes  a good  gTOwth  the  danger  of  this  is 
slight. 

* Per  1T».  «Oc  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  price. 


RUSSIAN  BROME  GRASS 


(Bromu.s  iuermis) 


Bromus  Inermis  is  one  of  our  hardiest  perennial  grasses: 
no  amount  of  cold  will  kill  it.  It  withstands  the  severest 
drouth,  and  water  may  stand  on  it  for  weeks.  It  will  grow 
on  any  kind  of  soil. 

The  following  information  is  from  IMr.  Jas.  C.  Knollin, 
Editor,  Orchard  and  Farm:  “During  1914  and  ’15  I had 

charge  of  a large  farm  in  Wyandotte  county  (Eastern) 
Kansas,  near  Kansas  City. 

“There  is  a period  of  about  two  months,  when  feed  in  the 
pasture  is  usually  very  scarce.  One  spring  we  seeded  a 
small  patch  in  an  old  orchard,  on  a dry  hill-side  to  Brome 
Grass.  This  little  patch  supported  five  milch  cows  all  during 
the  driest  summer  we  had  experienced  in  a long  while, 
•when  there  wasn’t  a spear  of  green  grass  to  be,  found  else- 
where ,in  the  large  pasture.  'The  cows  se'emed  to  be  very 
fond  of  it  and  continud  to  browse  it  after  the  rains  had 
freshened  up  the  other  grasses.  It  made  a living  patch  of 
green  on  the  barren  hill-side  all  summer,  and  the  cows 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  keep  it  entirely  eaten  do-5\m.” 

It  requires  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

Price  per  H>.  75c  postpaid. 


Russian  Brome  Grass  is  essentially  a pasture  grass,  but  it 
also  makes  good  hay.  All  kinds  of  stock  are  fond  of  it, 
and  no  other  grass,  unless  it  be  orchard  grass,  will  furnish 
grazing  for  so  large  a portion  of  the  year.  Its  producing 
and  feeding  value  for  hay  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Timothy. 

It  keeps  alive  under  conditions  that  would  destroy  many 
other  grasses  and  it  will  then  grow  vigorously  when  mois- 
ture is  brought  to  it.  It  can  be  made  to  render  excellent 
service  in  states  where  the  rainfall  is  not  more  than  12  to 
15  inches. 
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BERMUDA  GRASS 

( 1 ynodon  daetyion  > 


- Bermuda  Grass  is  a qreeping-  perennial,  the  creeping  stems 
of  which  pi’oduce  nodes  or  .loints  at  short  intervals.  Bach 
node  is  capable  of  producing  a new  plant,  though  completely 
■separated  fi’om  an  the  others.  'these  stems  have:  been 
known  to  extend  12  to  15.  fet-t  in.  a single  season  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  growth.  W hen  the  joints  co^ne 
in  contact 'with  the  earth,  tney  send  clown  fibrous  roots 
into  the  soil. 

It  also  produces  under  ground  stems  near  the  surface  to 
the  depth  of  4 to  5 inches  and  extending  outward  several 
feet.  r rom  the  over^rQuaxd  ereeping  stems  are  numerous 
ascenxling— oi^  upffgdil  I'eafx'  branches  from  4 to  10  inches  in 
height. 

Tiiis  grass,  imuch  written  ancl  spoken  against,  and  much 
feared  ,by  many  planters,  because  -of  the  dithculty  (Df  eradi- 
cating it  in  cultivated  land,  is  steadily  growing  in  favor 
in  the  south,  and  justly  so,  owing,  chiefly  to  its  great  value 
as  a pasture  grass  under  southern  conditions.  Lands  well 
laid  down  to  Bermuda  Grass  are  in  many  instances  consid- 
ered the  most  •valuable  property  of  the  southern  farmer. 
It  is  strictly  a summer  grass,  as  it  grow's  best  when  the 
heat  is  greatest,  the  other  conditions  being  right.-  It  starts 
late  in  the  spring,  grows  slowly  at  first  and  turns  brown 
with  the  earliest  frosts  of  autumn,  but  it  grows  right  on 
through  theywhole  of  the  summer.  While  it  grows  best  in 
good  soils,  no  grass  in  the  south  will  furnish  so  much  valu- 
able pasture  when  grown  on  poor  sandy,  gullied  or  worn 
soils.  It  has  much  power  to  withstand  heat  and  drought. 
Though  apparently  dead  from  drought  it  will  quickly  re- 
vive when  moisture  comes.  It  will  also  withstand  inunda- 
tions better  probably  than  any  other  valuable  grass  grown 
in  the  south.  Biit  it  does  not  succeed  well  in  the  shade, 
hence  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  being  grown  in  groves,  ' 

This  grass  is  beyond  question  the  most  valuable  pasture 
grass  in  the  south.  It  will  furnish  grazing  on  soils  too  poor 
to  grow  cultivated  crops,  will  furnish  more  and  better  graz- 
ing than  any  other  southern  grass  and  will  also  stand  closer 
grazing  and  more  tramping,  under  all  conditions  than  any 
other.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  on  the  farm  are  fond  of  it, 
at  all  stages  of  development  until  smitten  by  frost.  It  also 
makes  excellent  and  valuable  hay,  more  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious than  that  made  from  blue  grass. 

Bermuda  Grass  also  renders  excellent  service  in  prevent- 
ing erosion  in  soils  and  in  binding  the  same.  It  will  hold 
together  the  most  arid  and  loose  sands  when  once  set  in 
them.  It  has  no  superior  in' forming  a sod  on  ditch  banks 
and  ravines. 

Strictly  speaking,  Bermuda  Grass  is  not  a rotation  plant. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  found  in  eradicating  this  grass 
and  because  of  its  continuity  in  growth,  its  highest  use  is 
found"  in  permanent  pastures. 

When  land  is  to  be  laid  down  to  Bermuda  Grass,  the 
cleaner  it  is,  and  the  better  its  condition,  the  sooner  will 
a stand  of  the  grass  be  secured,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
returns  from  it. 

The  seed  is  not  only  low  in  germinating  power,  but  the 
young  plants  from  the  seed  grow  so  slowly  that  they  are 
much  liable  to  injury  from  the  crowding  of  'weeds,  unless 
well  cared  for. 

A pound  of  seed  should  sow  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  an 
acre.  The  method  of  sowing  the  seed  in  drills  would  doubt- 
less be  preferable. 

Bermuda  Grass  is  unquestionably  the  best  pasture  grass 
in  the  south,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  palatability, 
productiveness  and  endurance.  There  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  in^.its  proper  sphere  it  will  produce  more  graz- 
ing and  more  meat  than'  blue  grass  under  the  most  favored 
conditions.  Sheep  can  graze  upon  it  from  7 to  9 months  in 
the  year  according  to  the  locality. 

In  seasons  of  much  drought  the  plants  will,  on  some  soils, 
appear  to  die,  but  when  rain  comes  they  will  revive  again 
with  surprising  quickness.  Overflow  during  the  growing 
season  rather  encourages  the  growth  of  this  grass,  but  for 
a, time  it  usually  injures  grazing  by  the  sediment  deposited 
on  it. 

Bermuda  Grass  becomes  sod  bound  after  a few  seasons  of 
pasturing  or  mowing,  hence  where  practicable  it  is  recom- 
mended to  break  it  up  by  plowing  and  smoothing  the 
ground  quite  soon  thereafter  with  the  harrow;  ploughing  it 
thus  loosens  and  aerates  the  soil,  breaks  up'  the  matted 
roots  and  brings  new  life  to  the  plants. 

Per  lt>.  Jpl.OO  postpaid.  "Write  for  quantity  price. 
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SMILO  GRASS 

H)ryzoi>.si«  >Iilineea»  Many  b li*\vered  Millet  / 

(Recommended  by  the  University  of  California).  Is  a 
hardy  evergreen  perennial,  drought-resistant  bunch  gr^ss 
that  thrives  on  dry  hills  among  rocks  and  brush  and  is  a 
wonderful  producer  when  planted  in  good  soil,  but  must 
have  sufficient  moisture  to  get  a good  root  system  before  the 
dry  season.  It  also  thrives  under  trees.  / 

Smiio  seed  originally  came  from  Southern  Europe,  where 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  forage  grasses. 

Smilo  will  not  become  a pest,  as  it  has  fine  fibrous  roots 
which  penetrate  very  deep,  but  is  easily  cultivated  out. 

Smilo  grass  does  not  do  well  planted  thick.  Plant  in 
drills  about  14  inches,  using  from  ^ to  ^2  pound  of  seed 
per  acre.  Thin  to  one  every  14  inches  in  row.  When  sown 
broadcast,  sow  very  thin  and  hoe  out  the  surplus  roots. 

Do  not  plant  seed  over  ^4  inch  deep.  Better  sbw  on  top 
of  ground  and  harrow  lightly.  When  planted  deep  we ‘have 
known  Smilo  to  lie  in  the  ground  two  years,  but  as  soon  as 
brought  to  the  surface  and  got  sufficient  moisture  it  came 
up  and  made  a good  stand. 

Smilo  grass  is  a slow  grower  the  first  year  until  it  gets  a 
good  strong  root  system  (unless  irrigated),  when  it  is  a good 
producer  and  will  stand  many  months  without  moisture. 

When  possible  plant  seed  before  fall  rains,  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  so  it  may  get  a good  root  system  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  and  will  stand  the  following  dry 
season. 

In  a small  way  plant  seed  in  a seed  bed.  using  the  same 
care  you  Avould  in  planting  a lawn.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  transplant  to  permanent  place,  setting  the  roots 
straight  down  with  the_^  bulb  about  one  inch  below  the 
surface. 

We- have  a limited  amount  of  .seed  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid.  Packet,  50c;  one  pound,  $3.25;  10  -pounds.  S2(j.00 
postpaid.  Good,  well  rooted. 

Plants  75c  per  100  postpaid:  $4.00  per  1000  f.o.b.  here. 


Two  years  ago  a brush  fire  got  started  on  our  hills.  Be- 
fore the  rainy  season  started  we  sowed  several  pounds  of 
Smilo  seed  broadcast,  over  the  burnt  stumps.  As  it  did  not 
rain  for  several  weeks  we  feared  the  birds  would  get  all  the 
seed.  Consequently,  on  this  hill  land,  that  for  ages  has  pro- 
duced nothing  but  brush  and  wild  animals,  we  pastured  sev- 
eral head  of  horses  all  summer.  The  last  week  I rented  it 
for  a nice  sum  to  Burt  Erwin,  lessee  of  the  9000-acre  old 
Spreckels  ranch,  who  has  35  head  of  his  work  horses  and 
mules  in  my  pasture. 

G.  D.  STEAD,  San  Diego  County. 

IS 


Paspaliim  Dilafatum 


This  grass  should  be  established  on  the  range. 

Grows  on  any  kind  of  soil — endures  some  alkaM — excel- 
lent for  permanent  pasture  on  marsh  or  iiiesa — grows  win- 
ter and  sumnier  with  mosture — excellent  for  hay — may 
Ije  cut  every  six  weeks — becomes  dormant  with  drouth,  but 
revives  with  less  mosture  than  any  other  gratis,  yet  will 
survive  if  submerged  for  se^'eral  weeks— stools  and  seeds 
freely.  It  has  been  tried  and  proven  in  this  section  to  be 
one  of  the  best. of  grasses  for  permanent  pasture  in  rneadow 
or_  on  mesa  whei'e  it  must  depend  solely  upon  the  season’s 
rains. 

The  seed  takes  root  among  the  weeds  and  devil  grass, 
choking  out  everything’  in  its  way.  The  dense  tufts  of  grass 
make  a thick  sod  capable  of  supporting  the  cattle  on  marshy 
land.  The  stock  relish  it  fully  as  well  as  alfalfa.  It  makes 
a fine  hay  free  from  any  wood.  It  is  as  easy  to  eradicate 
fi-S  Timothy  or  as  any  other  bunch  grass.  Ten  pounds  is 
sufficient  to  sow  one  acre  broadcast. 

The  second  j'^ear’s  growth  of  Paspaltim  on  our  trial  ground 
excels  all  the  low  bent  grasses  for  quick  recovery  after 
drouth. 

Per  1T>.  75c  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  price. 
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RED  TOP 

• Asrostis  vulssnris) 


Red  Top  is  a perennial  grass  whieh  grows  from  a fe>V 
inches  to  five  feet  in  height  under  varying  conditions  -6f 
soil  and  climate.  But  the  average  height  is  probably  18/ to 
20  inches.  • / 

Before  the  introduction  of  Timothy,  it  was  a chief  reliance 
for  hay.  -Since  that  time,  is  grown  for  pasture,  alone  pv  in 
mixtures  where  meadows  are  more  or  less  permanent,  lit  is 
now  more  highly  esteemed  as  a pasture  grass  than  a hay 
plant,  because  of  its  power  to  endure,  and  because  cff  the 
degree  of  its  permanency,  but  in  many  areas  it  is  sti/l  con- 
sidered an  important  hay  plant.  / 

No  useful  grass  in  America  will  grow  on  a greater  vari- 
ety of  soils  and  yet  some  soils  have  far  higher  acVkptation 
foV  Red  Top  than  others.  Hi.ghest  in  adaptation,  .probably, 
are  the  tide  lands  which  border  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Next  in  adaptation  come  the  slough  lands'  composed 
largely  of  humus,  or  river  bottoms,  made  up  of  alluvial 
soils  considerably  tempered  with  clay. 

No  other  useful  grass  would  seem  so  well  adapted  for  be- 
ing grown  in  wet  situations,  even  in  places  so  moist,  as  to 
be  saturated  with  water  for  a considerable  portion  of  the 
late  autumn  and  the  early  spring.  . It  will  even  stand  shal- 
low submergence  for  several  days,  when  the  weather  is  cool; 
and  for  a longer  period  than  almost  any  other  useful  grass, 
when-  it  is  warm. 

The  soil  should  be  carefully  - prepared.  Thoroughly  pul- 
verized and  clean  of  weeds,  i^ow  broadcast  14  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre.. 

Price  per  1T>.  4Tic  postpaid.  Per  100  lbs.  35c  f.o.b.  here. 


PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 

X Lolium  perenne) 


Also  called  Australian  Rye.  Probably  the  oldest  culti- 
vated grass  in  existence,  having  been  in  cultivation  previous 
to  1677,  and  is  yet  grown  for  pasture  probably  as  extensive- 
ly as  any  other  grass.  It  quickly  covers  the  ground  with 
a dense  mat  of  foliage  ten  inches  deep  with,  seed  stems 
twehty  inches  high.  It  is  perennial,  but  endures  seldom  be- 
yond the  third  year.  It  is  an  ideal  crop  for  rotation. 

Sow  in  the  fall  with  barley,  oats,  wheat  or  alfalfa,  to  be 
pastured.  It  is  excellent  for  fattening  cattle. 

Sow  20  pounds  per  acre.  Per  Tb.  50c  postpaid. 


ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS 

(liOliiini  Itniiciitn) 


Arrives  earlier  at  maturity  than  Perennial  and  produces 
a large  amount  of  nutritious  herbage.  Its  duration  being 
but  two  or  three  years,  it  is  not  adapted  for  permanent  pas- 
tures yet  highly  valuable  for  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  sowing  in  autumn  with  oats,  barley,  rye, 
or  clover,  as  a catch-crop  for  fattening  stock.  Per  lb.  35c 
postpaid. 


BARLEY  AS  A WINTER  PASTURE 


Several  other  plants  furnish  good  winter  pasture,  but  none 
are  so  valuable  as  Barley.  It  affords  grazing  earlier,  more 
abundantly.  It  recovers  more  rapidly  after  being  grazed 
down.  It  is  more  relished  by  stock  and  more  wholesome.  It 
stands  up  so -that  stock  can  eat  it  with  less  dirt  or  other  ob- 
jectionable matter,  and  it  is  never  affected  by  rust. 

Sown  in  September  it  affords  good  grazing  until  May,  but 
if  the  stock  are  taken  off  in  March,  a good  crop  of  grain  may 
be  harvested. 

For  this  purpose  sow  100  pounds  per  acre  and  irrigate  if 
needed. 

Barley  sown  in  an  alfalfa  field  during  October  will  make 
good  pasture  during  the  winter  when  alfalfa  is  dormant,  or 
it  may  be  grown  for  hay  without  injury  to  the  alfalfa. 
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SWEET  CLOVER 


MELILOTUS  ALBA 


Foi-  information  concerning-  Melilotus  Alba  (S-weet  Clover) 
write  United  States  Depd^rtment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  for  Farmers’  Bulletins  Xo.  797  and  820. 

Two  years  ago  we  stated  in  this  catalog  that  “Melilotus 
Alba”  could  reclaim  all  that  waste  of  alkaline  land  lying 
east  of  Clearwater  and  afford  good  grazing  while  the  land 
is  being  made  valuable.  Our  advice  brings  good  results. 

The  , Montana  Land  Co.  planted  twenty  acres  with  ' such 
satisfactory  results  that  last  fall  they  planted  600  acres. 


Melilotus  Alba 


This  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  farm 
as  a f orange  u:;rop.  ’\A'hen  quite  y'oungr  it 
may  bj^pa^tured -n^'-cu'U^Td’ cured  for  hay.  "This  should  be 
done  just  before  the  bloom  appears.  It  is  hardier  than 
alfalfa,  fnore  drouth-resistant,  and  better  for  renovating  the- 
soil.  It  may  be  cut  twice  the  first  season  and  three  or  four 
times  the  second  season,  yielding  2500  to  3000  pounds  of  hay 
each  cutting.  It  is  as  easy  as  alfalfa  to  eradicate,  is  bien- 
nial. On  account  of  its  hardiness  to  resist  extreme  cold,  heat 
and  drouth  it  is  grown  largely  in  the  middle  west  for  pas- 
ture. It  is  highly  recommended  by  the  department  of 
agriculture. 


21  Reasons  for  Planting  Melilotus  Alba 


1.  It  is  not  a -weed. 

’2.  Like  alfalfa  it  is  rich  in  protein. 

3.  Will  not  bloat  cattle  or  sheep, 

4.  Eltiual  to  alfalfa  for  pasture. 

5.  Is  a great  milk  producer. 

d.  Furni.shes  early  spring  pasture. 

7.  Contains  more  protein  than  red  clover. 

S.  Fits  well  in  the  crop  rotation. 

0.  Is  a great  soil  enriching  crop. 

10.  Better  than  any  of  the  common  clovers  as  a green 

manure  crop. 

11.  Is  a valuable  plant  for  honey  bees. 

12.  Prepares  the  soil  for  alfalfa. 

13.  Roots  are  soft  and  give  no  trouble  in  plowing. 

14.  Roots  being  tender  become  inoculated  more  readily  than 

alfalfa. 

15.  Never  damages  cultivated  crops. 

16.  Its  roots  decay  rapidly,  adding  much  nitrogen  and 

humus  to  the  soil. 

17.  Grow's  and  will  produce  a crop  in  all  parts  of  the 

United  States. 

IS.  Seeds  freely  in  both  humid  and  dry  sections. 

19.  Sweet  clover  prevents  erosion. 

20.  Will  grow  under  conditions  where  clover  and  alfalfa 

fail;  “ 

(a)  On  lan«1  too  low,  too  wet,  or  too  alkaline  for  alfalfa; 

(b)  On  land  too  hard  and  compact  for  alfalfa; 

(c)  On  soil  too  poor  for  alfalfa,  especially  where  there 

is  lime. 

21.  It  is  immune  to  nematodes. 

Now  read  again  these  twenty-one  reasons  for  planting 
Melilotus  Alba,  and  see  wherein  it  suits  your  particular  case. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hay  Compared 


The  Massachusetts  State  Station  Report  for  1894  gives  the 
following  analyses  of  sweet  clover  at  different  stages  of 
growth: 

Digestion  coefficient. 

Nitro- 

gen 

Dry  Pro- Crude  free  ex- 


matter. 

Ash. 

tein. 

fibre,  tract. 

Fat. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Oat  Straw  . . 

54.83 

48.79 

25.72 

54.13 

57.21 

49.97 

Sweet  Clover 

• hay 

(M.  alba) 

60.88 

65.79 

75.46 

33.63 

72.04 

30.94 

Alfalfa  hay 

(1st  cutting) . . 

61.95 

47.04 

77.56 

46.04 

73.29 

38.46 

Alfalfa  hay 

(2nd 

cutting) . 

64.25 
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55.33 

79.55 

46.12 

75.60 

44.75 

(Sweet  Clover)  'Bokhara) 
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SWEET  CLOVER 


At  one  time  despised  as  an  obnoxious  weed.  Investigation 
proves  it  to  be  a valuable  crop. 

Hy  P.  (i.  Holden,  Direetor  Aurfeiiltural  K.xten.sion  Depart- 
ment, Internati-onal  Harvester  < oiiiimny  «»f  Ae^^  .lersey, 

For  many  years  we.  have  observed  ,S;weet  Clover,  mililotus, 
or  bee  clover,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  growing  voluntarily 
under  adverse  conditions,  by  the  roadside,  in  fence  corners, 
along  the  ditches  in  irrigated  sections,  and  on  unoccupied 
land  in  nearly  every  state. 

Its  great  value  as  a pasture  plant  will  be  found  in  sowing 
it  on  worn-out  and  over-stocked  pastures.  There  the  stock 
will  permit  enough  to  mature  for  reseeding,  thus  making  a 
permanent  pasture.  It  is  almost  impossible  to,  kill  out  b> 
over-pasturing,  but  very  easy  to  eradicate'  bw  proper  culti- 
vation. It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pasture  in  dry  mid- 
summer, when  all  other  g'l'asses  are  dead.  This  fact  alone 
should  commend  it  for  serious  consideration. 

As  for  prophecy.  I firmlj"  believe  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  sweet  clover  will  be  considered  a valuable  asset 
to  any  farm  and  a veritable  gold  mine  to  the  worn-out  up- 
land farms  of  this  country,  making  dairying  and  stock  rais- 
ing a profitable  business  on  the  P9orest  of  farms.  It  will 
certainly  prove  its  merits  in  the  “drouthy”  "West. 

When  all  other  forage  has  been  withered  and  killed  by  the 
scorching  sun;  when  the  pernicious  chinch  has  devoured  the 
last  morsel  of  the  silage  crop,  sweet  clover  will  come  to  your 
assistance,  making  acceptable  ensilage,  and  tide  over  a most 
critical  period. 


M liL.!  liOTlJ  S ,\I>HA  < Continued) 


Jri  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  received  as  to  when, 
where  and  how  to  sow  sweet  clover,  or  melilotus,  the  fol- 
lowing- will  prove  successful  in  this  region: 

When  to  Sow. — The  best  results  are  obtained  by  sowing 
in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm 
enough  to  put  in  condition  for  a good  shallow  seed-bed — 
this  latitude  April  1 to  15.  before  spring  rains.  In  the  South 
where  the  rainfall  is  copious  in  winter,  fall  plowing  will 
be  better. 

Where  to  Sow. — Any  place  on  the  farm,  especially  on  the 
poor,  worn-out  spots,  fence  rows,  ditches.  It  prevents 
erosion. 

Ho-\V  to  Sow. — Ereferably  in  a fine  shallow  seed-bed  on  a 
firm  sub-soil.  If  sown  before  a rain  it  needs  no  harrowing. 
Always  cover  very  lightly,  as  deep  seeding  is  unsuccessful. 
Corn  stubble,  or  any  ground  cropped  the  preceding  year,  by 
discing  and  harrowing,  putting  the  top  two  inches  of  soil 
in  fine  condition,  is  suitable  for  sowing.  Always  cover  seed 
shallow.  Without  nurse  crop  preferred. 

(ieneral  Remarks. — With  a favorable  season  and  good 
stand  it  can  be  pastured  without  injury  to  the  plant  in  about 
10  weeks.  The  first  season,  pasture  or  cut  crop  of  hay:  the 
second  season,  pasture,  hay  or  seed.  It  is  most  valuable  as 
continuous  pastur^  when  it  wili  reseed  itself  without 
thought  or  care  of  the  grower. 

It  will  never  bloat  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs, 
turned  out  at  any  time,  even  in  rain  or  dew.  A good  stand 
will  pasture  20  head  of  hogs  to  the  acre.  Ring  the  hogs. 
The  bitter  taste  of  sweet  clover  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  cumarin,  which  prevents  the  bloating.  It  does  not  affect 
flavor  of  milk.  Sweet  clover  will  thoroughly  inoculate  the 
land  for  alfalfa,  as  the  bacteria  of  both  plants  are  the  same. 
Sow  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre. 


A Few  Don’ts 


Don’t  plow  deep. 

Don’t  sow  deep. 

Don’t  cut  low  in  mowing — at  least  6 inches  high. 
Don’t  have  subsoil  loose. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  sow  sweet  clover. 


Melilotus  Alba  for  the  Range 

Mr.  Stockman,  as  soon  as  you  read  this  send  for  some  seed 
of  this  Sweet  Clover  and  just  to  get  a start  sow  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  per  acre  all  over  your  range.  On  any  kind  of 
soil.  If  not  pastured  too  closely  you  will  soon  have  a val- 
uable range  for  your  stock. 

The  same  advice  applies  also  to  Smilo. 

Sow  also  Burr  Clover  on  heavy  soil  and  Alfilaria  on  any 
kind  of  soil. 


BURR  CLOVER 


Like  Alfilaria  is  native  to  the  southwest  and  thrives  best 
on  adobe  soil,  enduring  considerable  alkali.  It  starts  grow- 
ing as  soon  as  the  fall  rains  set  in  and  with  a minimum  of 
rainfall  such  as  we  have  in  “dry  years”  it  grows  luxuriantly, 
bearing  enormously  of  seed  pods.  When  mature  the  whole 
plant  drys,  forming  a mat  of  good  cured  forage  relished  by 
all  stock.  Per  H».  40c  pOvStpaid. 
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Three  100-ton  Silos  Belonginji  to  Mr.  Greening,  Norwah, 
California.  These  Silos  are  Filled  Each  Year  M’ith  Sor- 
^hiim  and  Corn  to  fatten  cattle. 


MR.  DAIRYMAN,  READ  THIS 
THE  SILO: 

A L.VBOR-S  VTlXti  COXVEXTEXCE 
A MOXEV-3I AKER 


3VitVi  a silo  it  is  possible  to  produce  a hig'h  grade  of  millc 
the  year  around,  by  feeding-  a uniformly  succulent  ration. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  devote  large  acreage  to 
beets,  pumpkins  or  citron,  thereby  avoiding  the  excessive 
labor  to  feed  these  crops,  and  the  waste  that  is  unavoidable. 

If  you  have  five  or  more  head  of  stock,  it  will  be  profitable 
for  you  to  have  a silo.  Therefore,  if  interested  writc'at  once 
to  the  University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Berkeley,  California,  for  Circular  No.  13S  (Sept.,  1915), 
entitled  “The  Silo  in  California.'  ’ It  is  complete  in  its  in- 
formation and  after  reading  it  you  have  all  the  information 
you  will  need,  a-hd  you  will  at  once  go  about  building  a silo. 
Just  the  size  yqu  will  require,  and  you  will  know  about  what 
it  will  cost.  This  circular  tells  you  what  crops  are  best 
and  what  proportion  of  water  to  add;  what  stage 'of  matur- 
ity crops  may  be  cut;  in  short,  the  information  in  the  circu- 
lar is  so  complete  you  cannot  make  any  mistake,  from  the 
building  of  the  silo  to  the  time  when  the  silage  is  ready  to 
feed  to  the  stock. 
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BEST  CROPS  FOR  THE  SILO 


Now  that  you  have  the  silo  you  want  to  grow  the  best 
and  most  productive  crops, 

Indian  Corn  heads  the  list  as  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Aggeler  & Musser  Seed  Co.  have  at  all  times  endeav- 
ored to  give  their  customers  the  best  of  everything,  there- 
fore we  make  the  following  recommendations  as  to  varieties 
of  corn  that  will  produce  the  most  tonnage.  ; 

Branching  corn  for  rich  land.  It  grows  more  stem,  more 
foliage,  and  more  ears  than  any  other  variety  of  Indian, 'corn. 
As  for  grain,  Mr.  Newbill  says  it  yields  just  twice  as 
much  grain  as  other  varieties. 

Oraim’e  County  Prolific  and  Eureka  Ensilage  are  about 
equal  to  the  tonnage  they  will  produce.  Mr.  King,  for- 
merly of  J^png'  Beaeh-,  sa■td^he  former  is  sweeter  and  on  that 
account  is  to  be  preferred.  Hickory  King  is  an  old  favorite 
hard  to  beat.  If  for  any  reason  planting  is  delayed  until 
July  1.5th,  plant  King  of  the  earliest. 

If  you  have  only  a sandy  soil  with  no  irrigation  plant 
Mexican  June.  It  may  always  be  CQpnted  upon  to  mature 
a big  ear.  - 

For  the  silo,  corn  should  be  cut  when  the  grain  begins 
to  harden.  ' 

Next  to  Indian  Corn,  Dwarf  yiilo  is  recommended  as  the 
best  non-saccharine  sorghum  because-ef  its  wonderful  Stool- 
ing  propensity  and  ,.pnormous  yield  of  grain. 

But  when  this  recommendation  was  announced  we  had  not 
yet  introduced  our  tVdnder  Forage  Plant  (Sudan  Sorglium). 
This  easily  sm’passes  all  other  sorghums,  saccharine  or 
non-saccharine.  (See  the  picture.) 


Xapier  Smlan  Sor;;hiim 


SUDAN  SORGHUM 

THE  AVO\DER  FOliVf.E  I*L\\T 

The  crop  for  the  silo.  Sixty  tons  of  sil!iy,e  per  nere.  Surely 
a boon  to  Dairymeu  ainl  Stockiiien. 


This  valuable  foraee  plant  first  appeared  during  the  sum- 
mer of  191fi  on  the  ranch  of  IMr.  Benedict  in  Riverside  ("Mun- 
ty.  Mr.  Benedict  realized  he  had  sonuRhina’  extraordinary; 
he  therefore  saved  all  the  .'^eed  from  this  one  plant  and  In 
1917  grew  a small  plot  that  fin  th-r  convinced  him  and  iiis 
neighbors  that  he  had  a wonderful  forage  plant.  The  seed 
from  this  plot  was  carefully  hari  i'Sted  and^  in  191!^  a field 
of  ten  acres  was  grown.  This  fiebl  by  a roadside  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  persons  who  passed.  It  has  been  visited 
by  .government  experts  who  have  given  favorable  expres- 
sion as  to  its  merits.  For  want  of  more  exact  historj-  we 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  result  of  a cross  polleniza- 
tiim  between  Amber  Cane  and  Sudan  Ci-ass  because  it  has 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  growth  <«f  Sudan  and  the  seed 
is  ver.v  similar  to  .\mber  Cane.  It  stools  from  ten  to  forty 
full  sized  sterns  the  thickness  of  a thumb  and  smaller. 
M'hen  the  main  stems  mature,  separate  branches  grow  from 
each  .joint  forming  other  seed-heads. 

The  stems  are  succulent  and  sweet,  as  saccharine  cane, 
not  dry  as  non-saccharine  cane,  therefore  it  is  as  good  as 
sorg’hum  for  dairy  cows.  Stock  will  eat  every  particle  of  it 
and  when  shredded  or  cut  for  the  silo  it  is  ideal  silage  an- 
alysis. Our  demonsti’ation  clearly  indicates  the  Wonder  For- 
age Plant  will  vield  more  than  double  the  tonnage  of  any 
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SUDAiV  80R«;HUM  <rontinue<I) 


Other  sorghum.  Seed  planted  April  3rd,  the  plants  averaged 
six  feet  high  on  June  1st,  on  August  1st  were  12  feet  high 
and  ready  for  the  silo.  Plants  cut  July  1st  produced  a good 
second  crop.  Its  growth  was  not  checked  by  the  cold 
weather  during  April  as  were  other  sorghums  growing  be- 
side it.  Cultivate  as  a sorghum,  5 lbs  of  seed  is  sufficient 
for  one  acre.  I*rice  of  seed,  60c  per  lb.  postpaid. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Connell  planted  seed  in  June.  August  15th  he 
made  the  first  cutting.  It  stood  ten  to  twelve'  feet  high,, 
fully  headed.  The  tops  are  panicle  shaped  and,  because  of 
the  multitude  of  stools,  it  easily  leads  other  varieties  in 
quantity  'of  grain,  none  of  which  is  lost  in  harvesting,  which 
was  done  with  an  alfalfa  mower.  About  October  1st  it  will 
be  ready  ,for  second  cu 1 1 i n g.. - w hieh.'  he  says,  may  be  do'ne 
with  the.. same  moW'er  'T5"y  raising  the  blade.  Mr.  Connell 
says  also  that  it  is  the  ideal  sorghum  for  the  silo  because  it 
is  sweeter  than  non-saccharine  and  has  less  sugan  content 
than  saccharine;  therefore,  it  is  less  liable  to  ferment.  Cows 
prefer  the  green  stalks  to  alfalfa. 

Next  in  line  of  ‘sorghums  for  tonnage  is  the  Silver  Tip, 
Texas  Seeded  Hibbon  Cane,  and  Honey  Sor.ghum. 
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Sudan  Sorghum 


THK  SJ/.K  OF  SILO  TO  BUII  D 


No.  ' 

Pounds 

Size  of 

Silo  Needed 

of 

Required 

Diam. 

Height 

Cap. 

Cows 

Daily 

Feet 

Feet 

Tons 

1 ^ 

340 

9 

■ 20 

22 

■-  !i 

360 

■lo 

24 

34 

13 

520 

10 

30 

47 

■ ' 15 

600 

12 

26 

55 

20 

800 

12 

32 

74 

25, 

1000 

12 

38 

94 

30  ' 

1200  : 

14 

34 

109 

35 

1400 

14 

38 

128 

40 

1600 

16 

34 

143 

45 

180n 

16 

38 

167 

50 

2000 

16 

40 

180  ' 

1 Based 

on  40  lbs.  per  cow 

a day. 

One  ton  of  hay  requires  500  cubic  feet  of  storage  space, 
^ while  one  ton  of  silage  requires  only  50  cubic  feet, 
f’  The  best  dairymen  feed  about  forty  pounds  of  ensilage, 
3 with  two  pounds  each  of  bran  and  oil  meal  daily  to  each 
■ cow  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  milk  production, 
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rite  t'ollejje  of  Afjrieulture.  Herkeley,  ( al.,  for  Bulletin 
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Sudan  GraK»« 


Sudan  Grass 


Ha§  \nade  good  and  has  become  more  popu- 
lar each  year.  Caitlmal  points:  Not  i»ar- 

ticular  as  to  soil — endures  much  alkali- — an  annual — planted 
during  April  first  cutting  in  sixty  days  may  .yield  four  tons 
of  dry  hay  per  acre  and  threerbo  four  tons  may  be  out  eacli 
thirty  days  until  October. 

reciuired  to  plant  an  acre-  in 
quality. 

with  a Superior  beet  drill  or 
;>r  liroadcast. 

and  endures 
all  the  best 

features  of  this  grass.  In  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. when  all  other  grass  is  dry,  then  is  the  time  that 
Sudan  is  most  valuable  for'fall  pasture  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
We  believe  it  will  solve  the  hay  proposition  as  nothing  else 
can  do  in  this  climate, 

Sudan  (Aus.s  is  ideal  for  growing  with  the 
Cow  Peas.  It  is  a good  thing  to  plant  in  an 
where  there  is  a poor  stand.  The  stem  is 
support  the  vines,  and  the  mixture  makes  a 
ration  for  the  stock.  It  is  a good  silage. 

I*er  n>.  40e  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  price. 


.Twelve  pounds  of  seed  is 
order  to  produce  hay  of  fine 
The  seed  may  be  planted 
other  drill  with  extra  plate 

Sudan  iirass  thrives  with  excessive  moisture 
extreme  drouth.  The  foregoing  points  are  not 


\y  hip- poor- will 
old  alfalfa  field 
stiff  enough  to 
better  balanced 


JAPANESE  SUGAR  CANE 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  sweet 
sorghilms,  with  the  advantage  of  being  a permanent  source 
of  supply.  It  produces  no  seed,  but  is  propagated  by  plant- 
ing joints  like  Napier.  (See  page  6.) 

Price  of  .Joints,  Per  Dozen,  .$1.00  Postpaid 
100  Joints,  $0.00  Po.stpald 
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BR  VXCHIXC;  CORN 

The  larftest  corn  stalk  you  ever  saAv.  Taao  ears  on  main 
stem  and  live  branehes  with  one  ear  bn  each  braneh. 
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